AN EPISODE AT PINTAIL LAKE* 
By IRVIN S. COBB 


HE gang at Starbuck’s back a mile from the river were 

joking that comical old cooter of a Joe Sam Flint about 
his prized new badge and his ten-dollar diplomy, or whatever 
it was you called the fool contrapshun just before this 
stranger, young Gaul, ran up, dripping wet and panting, with 
the word that his friend was drowned in Pintail Lake. 

Their humour was of a primitive but searching order. They 
conceded Uncle Joe Sam to be a master hand at tolling turkeys 
into range with a wing-bone yelper; for the sake of the argu- 
ment they admitted that he seemed to understand the ways 
of fox-squirrels better than the fox-squirrels themselves did. 
But granted that much, still they desired—as one inspired 
spokesman put it—to know this: what excuse could an old, 
ignorant, red-necked, hard-shelled, wool-hatted tarrypin of 
a hillbilly such as he was, that hadn’t never been nowheres 
and hadn’t never seen nothing, have to go pestering around 
aclaiming to be one of these here regular detecatives? 

That was what these genial loafers desired to hear and asked 
for and loudly clamoured for, with frequent interpolations of 
barbed elemental wit by this homespun jester and that. As 
the startling interruption came, their indignant prey stoutly 
was defending his authority as derived by mail and for a price 
from the Argus International Detective Agency & Corre- 
spondence School at Portland, Maine, U. S. A., and likewise 
his potential merits for the proposed career of his declining 
but maturer years. 

Conceded that he couldn’t read very much, if at all, his 
daughter could; and she had read to him what the printed 
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instructions sent through the post office said about detect- 
ing crime and catching criminals; and he had remembered a 
good part of it; maybe half, possibly two thirds. Moreover, 
if a man devoted his lifetime to studying the secret habits 
of the wild things, it was only common sense to assume that 
he’d be able to figure out the hidden motives and the hidden 
doings of human creatures better than the run of people, 
now, wasn’t it? Or, anyway, words to that effect. 

Flurried but positive, he was diving head first into a coun- 
ter tide of derisive laughter when just then there appeared 
this man, Herbert Gaul, all soaked and agitated, crying out 
of his friend’s death and begging for help. 

At that they all sobered down and jumped up from where 
tLey had been lounging at the front of the store and hurried 
back with the stranger over the Crooketty Creek road. Uncle 
Joe Sam went too, but at a slower gait than the rest, he hav- 
ing rheumatic swellings in his elderly legs. He carried along 
his old double-barrelled scatter gun. As a confirmed hunter 
he carried it about with him nearly everywhere. Now, though, 
he seemed to regard it as an added credential, a token, so to 
speak, signifying an armed and militant vigilance against 
lawbreaking. 

He hobbled aiong the best he could, but by the time he got 
down to the fog-covered lake which lay in the lowland paral- 
leling the river, plans for dragging already were under way. 
There was need for haste. According to the survivor the acci- 
dent had occurred less than half an hour earlier, and several 
there professed to know of cases when the breath was pumped 
back into lungs which had been under water longer even than 
half an hour. 

Immediately, with a sort of improvised dredge, they 
scraped and raked over a roughly designated area but brought 
up only mud and weedy stuff and dead branches of trees. 
Eventually the quest would take on a systematized aspect, 
with orderly direction to it, with groups working under the 
loose command of Wallie Starbuck, the storekeeper. That 
though was to follow after they had given up hope of saving 
a life and were moved by the size of the reward which Gaul 
offered for the recovery of the body. 

Now, at this present confused and exciting stage, nearly 
every fellow offered suggestions which conflicted with nearly 
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every other fellow’s suggestions, and nobody was heeding any 
of them. In forty minutes enough advice to raise a sunken 
battleship went absolutely to waste. Starbuck did show some 
qualifications for leadership. 

He sent a messenger back to his place for dynamite and ade- 
quate coils of rope—thus far they had been using a skiff’s 
painter—and to the blacksmith’s on beyond his place for bent 
iron to make proper grapnels of. He called for volunteers 
who would strip off and risk pneumonia by diving for the dead 
man. 

While awaiting the runner’s return, Gaul repeated for 
Uncle Joe Sam’s benefit his account of the drowning. Coming 
down he already had told and retold it. But the oldest man 
of the lot had been trailing them far behind. Also, being spa- 
vined and slow-motioned, he had the wisdom to stay outside 
the orbits of active codperations on the part of the crowd. At 
the first opportunity he engaged Gaul, saying he desired to 
learn the details, if it wasn’t too much trouble, and Gaul, who 
had grown measurably calmer, very willingly obliged him. 

““There’s not very much to it, awful as it is,’ began Gaul, 
speaking in that curious foreign way of his. He was from up 
North somewhere, as Uncle Joe Sam had heard, but even if he 
hadn’t heard could have guessed from the other’s manner 
of accenting and pronouncing his words. ‘‘We were over in 
that blind there on the far side. Two ducks came out of the 
fog and flew in toward us over the decoys—the second batch 
we’d seen this morning. I shot twice and missed both times 
—I’m not much of a shot. Mr. Pettigrew dropped his, though, 
with his second barrel. Considering that he was sixty-five 
years old and wore glasses he was pretty good at that sort 
of thing—not an expert gunner but fair.” 

“Yep, I heard the shootin’ back up on the bluff whar me 
and the other boys wuz,” stated Uncle Joe Sam. “ You-all 
shot about a half-hour or so before that, though—three bar- 
rels that time, fust one, and then in a second or so two more, 
sort of clos’t togither.” 

“Yes, we didn’t get anything then—the fog was too thick 
to make them out,” explained Gaul. “Well, as I was saying, 
Mr. Pettigrew had one bird down. I think that must be it 
floating off there.” 

His audience of one peered where he pointed to a seemingly 
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faraway dot on the surface. Distant objects were revealing 
themselves now as the fog shredded away. It had been very 
heavy; now it was disappearing fast. 

“That’s it,” pronounced Uncle Joe Sam after prolonged 
scrutiny; “looks small. Must be a green-wing or mebbe one 
of these here summer ducks—what up in your country they’d 
likely call wood ducks. It’s drifted out a right smart piece 
frum whar it spilled, ain’t it?” 

“Tt started drifting as soon as it struck. Besides, it wasn’t 
quite dead then. It fluttered and splashed, sort of kicked 
itself along; and after it died and quit kicking, the wind 
carried it still farther away. Well, anyway, we crawled into 
that cranky little skiff that we borrowed, to go out and pick 
it up. I was handling the oars. Mr. Pettigrew was in the stern. 
I manceuvred to get up alongside the dead duck. It was about 
out there.” Again he aimed an index finger. “‘ Yes, as nearly as 
I can tell it was just about there that we caught up with it. 
I let the skiff come around broadside and tried to scoop it 
in with one of the oars. But I missed. So I said to Mr. Petti- 
grew that he’d better grab it as it went by. 

“He leaned over to the left—like this—trying to reach it. 
He must’ve leaned too far, or it’s possible that just at that 
second he had one of his attacks of dizziness. He was subject 
to them—something like vertigo, I guess it was—if he over- 
exerted himself or even if he stooped his head. At any rate, 
it tipped suddenly, the skiff, I mean, and began to dip water 
—a lot of water—over the gunwale. And before I could think 
to throw my body in the other direction in an effort to right 
her I was in the lake and so was he, and the skiff was bottom- 
‘side up. 

“T went clear under, and went down deep, too, being 
weighed down with these heavy hunting clothes and this 
pair of rubber hip boots. He was dressed the same way. When 
T came up he was gone—not a sign of him. I swam around a 
little while—not very long, though—hoping his head would 
show. I didn’t dare try to dive for him, outfitted the way I 
was—I’m just a fair swimmer and I felt like I had tons 
hanging to me. So when his head still didn’t show I got hold 
of the capsized skiff and steered her across to this bank and 
ran up to the store for help. 

“There’s two fine guns lost, but I’m not thinking of them, 
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of course. I’m thinking of the terrible finish of his trip and the 
fact that I’ve lost the best friend I ever had in this world, 
or ever expect to have. I’ve been his private secretary for 
twelve years, ever since I came out of college, and he was 
almost like a father to me. He didn’t have any sons of his 
own or daughters either—only two nieces and one nephew and 
a few distant relatives.” 

“Pity you had to turn over out whar it’s the deepest,” 
commented Uncle Joe Sam, his face and voice gravely sym- 
pathetic. ‘“Effen it’d ’a’ happened ten rods clos’ter to the 
bank you could ’a’ teched, standin’ on your tiptoes.”’ 

“Tt must have been fate. Well, all I can hope for now is 
that they’ll find the—the remains. You think they will, 
don’t you?” 

“Well, they oughter. Ef them hooks don’t ketch onto his 
clothes a blast of dynamite mout fetch him up—it gin’elly 
does. And ef that should fail he oughter rise by hisself inside 
of three or four days even with the lake water ez coolish ez 
’tis now—the gases, you know—they’ll lift him. That is, 
without he gits lodged fast amongst some brush or wedged- 
in-like under a sunken log down in a deep part. I’ve knowed 
of sech things.” 

“Tm afraid of that myself,” admitted Gaul. “I’ve got a sort 
of feeling about it.” 

He stole a covert quick glance at his present companion. 
The old man’s face was seamed with lines of gravity; his faded- 
out eyes were pondering on the squads of searchers where in 
front yonder they circled in two boats—a tricky dugout and 
a small skiff which had been found upturned and oarless in a 
shallow near at hand. The oars had been picked up some dis- 
tance away toward mid-lake. Absently Uncle Joe Sam lifted 
a flap of his unbuttoned vest and breathed upon the pre- 
posterous lettered disk of imitation silver which he wore 
pinned over his left breast, and next he polished at it with 
the sleeve of his coat. He uttered a series of small clucks be- 
tokening regret and commiseration. 

The man Gaul gave an inward heave of deep self-satisfac- 
tion. It was going to be no harder to hoodwink this hobbling 
ancient than it had been befooling those other deluded na- 
tives. Going to be?—that was wrong. It already was. A 
pack of innocents, that was what these yokels here in the bot- 
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toms of this Tennessee River were. Who was it said that 
murder must always out—that a murderer, no matter how 
shrewd his design or how finished his execution of it, always 
left some betraying clue behind? Whoever it was, he was 
wrong. Behold, here was one murder about which there had 
been no slip-up—or only one, and it didn’t count—no mis- 
chance, no thing undone, no thing overdone. It had been 
snugly, surely accomplished and swiftly and accurately and 
completely. 

This was what Herbert Gaul exultantly was saying to him- 
self as now he sat him down on a log and drew off his sloshing 
boots. He did not feel as though he had just got through with 
committing premeditated murder. He felt like a man who has 
been bidden to a noble feast. A glow of pleasure for a perfect 
and balanced achievement flowed up out of him and spread 
through him and filled him, brain and heart and body. It 
was as though an artist sat and admired his own masterpiece. 

At a certain stage of the undertaking he had been physically 
very sick; at another had been seized with quick, almost 
panicky misgivings as to the success of its outcome. And be- 
fore that when he first was putting his hand to it a mounting 
swell of doubt, call it irresolution, had for a moment, but 
only a moment, threatened his forces of decision. 

That, though, was all past and over and done with; that 
was all safely behind him. Within himself he tested his nerves. 
Taut but not too taut, they responded like violin strings that 
strum their answer to the finger of a musician. A great con- 
fidence, a great strength and steadiness possessed him. Also, 
and on fuller thought of the transaction, there was with this 

_a fine proud sensation, a sense of self-appreciation for having 
so readily and so powerfully mastered two separate and difh- 
cult contingencies—really they had been unforeseen emer- 
gencies—which had arisen in the midst of his job. Why, he 
had been a regular calculating machine, clever at the pre- 
liminary forecasts, prompt to take up the slack ends of things. 

All he had to do now was just stand fast and let the events, 
as he had provided both for and against them, take their 
natural courses, he meanwhile to counterfeit just the proper- 
est most plausible air of a man stricken with a great grief yet 
not stricken beyond powers of manly self-control and not 
shaken past the ability to meet a lamentable, tragical situa- 
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tion and still carry on. Like a chemist mixing a delicate com- 
pound in the peace of a quiet laboratory, he decided what 
looks to wear, what phrases to repeat, what emotional pro- 
portions to emphasize, and what ones to slight. 


The inception of the plot dated back; had been months in 
the shaping and at first had worn a different face. To begin 
with, he uttered a false will for his patron, the man he to-day 
had killed. That was the germ idea. There was a true will 
accessible to him, in his keeping practically, but he had too 
much craft to destroy it. He had no fear of what might result 
from a comparison of signatures—he had worked too long to 
achieve a perfect imitation of Pettigrew’s handwriting. 

Likewise he had a better reason, which was this: By the 
real will nothing at all was given to most of Pettigrew’s kins- 
people; ten thousand cash was given to the two nephews 
and the niece; fifteen thousand went to him, Gaul, in consid- 
eration of long and faithful service, and all the residue, 
amounting roughly to three millions, went to create a fund 
in perpetuity for the education of coloured youth in the South. 
Now, then, the newer will which he had forged left to both 
nephews and to the niece five hundred thousand dollars 
apiece; it left to him, Gaul, an equal amount; it reduced no 
lesser bequest but substantially increased most of them, and 
it devised the remainder, as shrunken to a few hundreds of 
thousands, to the cause of the young Negroes. 

So doing, Gaul was manufacturing sympathy and influence 
and friendly aid for himself; he was destroying the prospect 
of jealousy against him. Regardless of whatever private sus- 
picions anyone among them might entertain, it would be 
to the interests of every individual beneficiary to contend for 
the probating of the bogus will and the throwing out of the 
prior-dated genuine will. 

Human nature, selfishness, greed—why, they’d all fight 
as strong and influential allies on his side. So much for step 
number one. 

Originally he had not contemplated doing away with his 
benefactor by violence. If the tempting thought came he put 
it from him as being unnecessary and over-risky. Pettigrew 
was well along in years, was sickly, and despite his small 
meagre body, showed apoplectic tendencies. He had weak 
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kidneys, too, or thought he had, which amounted practically 
to the same thing; was altogether a peevish failing dyspeptic 
bundle of walking symptoms, forever coddling himself and 
forever dosing himself. Surely Gaul should not have to wait 
long for his reward. 

But perversely the hypochondriac hung on. He gave up 
active business; he gave himself over to playing seemingly 
conflicting parts—the part of a semi-invalid, and the part of 
a persistent gunner of wild fowl, which last was a sport of 
his youth, a thing dropped for business and now taken up 
again with almost a passionate avidity. 

This naturally wore heavily on Gaul. It irked him, all this 
trapesing about to boggy, cheerless, isolated wild places; 
the lying out in all weathers; the uncongenial and uncomfort- 
able surroundings; the banging away at shy but stupid web- 
footed birds; the enforced constant society of ‘an irritable, 
peppery, intolerant master—for Pettigrew, who had few 
friends and no intimates, would have Gaul and none other 
for a companion on his expeditions. 

Gaul’s patience wore out. He thought of poison—some 
slowly consuming drug to be slipped into the medicines Pet- 
tigrew forever was taking. But he discarded that half-formed 
plan. He builded a better one, and he stayed his eager hand 
only until time and plan and conditions should match favour- 
ably with the purpose. 

Largely through chance the opportunity came. Earlier in 
this present month of October Pettigrew took him to Reel- 
foot Lake for the beginning of the open season on migratory 
game. But the weather still was mild—too mild to stir the 
flocks out of the marshes of the Northern resting grounds. 

At this juncture there happened along a fellow sportsman 
from somewhere in northern Alabama—a gentleman named 
Scopes—who told Mr. Pettigrew of a small unfrequented lake 
situate not very far above what he called the Big Bend of 
the Tennessee River, where for unfathomed reasons and de- 
spite climatic conditions there was a fairly dependable early 
flight of black duck and teal. Later would come swarms of 
the greenheads and the pintails, from which latter creatures 
this lake took its name. Within moderation he felt he could 
guarantee Mr. Pettigrew, going thither, would find satisfac- 
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‘He went further. The town where he lived was not very 
many miles away from this lake. He paid a nominal sum 
yearly for the exclusive shooting privileges here. He offered 
to transfer his rights to Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Gaul, to lend 
his equipment and to write a letter arranging with a widow 
who owned a farmhouse near by for their entertainment. 

Mr. Pettigrew accepted with thanks. So the upshot was 
that he and Gaul packed up and travelled by train to Padu- 
cah and there boarded a stern-wheel packet, the Lady Slidell. 


The Lady Slidell on the day before had delivered them at 
a small landing, and a native with a buckboard had carried 
them and their belongings to the homestead of the accommo- 
dating widow near a crossroads known as Starbuck’s Store. 
In the afternoon they tramped through thick woods to the 
lake for a preliminary survey. 

It revealed itself as a longish narrow body, encompassed 
with tall timber and around its edges with dense under- 
growth in which there was but one tiny break and that where 
the footpath broke through. In times of high water it was 
joined, top and foot, to the river—not exactly a phenomenon 
in these parts, as they had learned. Very probably it once 
upon a prehistoric time had been a part of the bed of the river. 

To Gaul’s eyes it was a forbidding and altogether desolate 
spot, but Pettigrew liked the deserted looks of it. Its isolation 
should suit the wild fowl. Therefore it suited him. 

It had at least one distinction not common to such waters 
but common enough to tidal estuaries. Offshore, above the 
solitary blind and therefore nearer the head, there stood a 
fish weir made, according to a familiar pattern, of tall poles 
set very closely together with one long slightly curved arm 
extending out across the current and the other bending in and 
forming an enclosed pouch, the whole being, roughly, in the 
shape of the Arabic numeral 9, with the joint not quite closed 
where the loop met the backbone. 

Scopes had told them of the existence of this trapping de- 
vice. A former owner of the place had built it, using the peeled 
trunks of straight willow saplings cut out of the adjacent 
swamps, his hope being that, in the time of the spring fresh- 
ets, quantities of marketable large fish, schooling in from 
the river, would be pocketed here and held as prisoners, until 
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he seined them out. The venture, though, had never paid 
and ae been abandoned, but the ragged ramparts still 
stood. 

Against their outer flanks driftwood had been deposited 
by succeeding overflows, until the accumulated mass formed. 
rude rafts and platforms. The serried tips, standing yards. 
above the present stage of water, were favourite perching 
places for fish-eating birds. Here they would sit, like spar- 
rows on fence pickets, to watch with cocked heads and then 
to dart down and catch the impounded small fry. 

On this afternoon nearly every slender pile had its feathered 
tenant. There were chuckling kingfishers not yet driven down 
country by the withheld threat of winter; there were silent. 
herons, both great and small; there were a few pouncing 
herring gulls, they being the advance guards for the hosts. 
which soon would swarm in from the regions of the Great. 
Lakes; there were two dingy water turkeys, rare visitors these, 
from the semitropical bayous far south of here; there was an 
even rarer casual out of the same quarter—a lone brown 
pelican strayed far inland from his accustomed habitat in the 
brackish bays of the bitter salt of the Gulf. There was a pair 
of fish hawks cruising overhead, and there was a solitary 
largish black forager flapping about awkwardly, a creature 
of a species which Gaul, idly eyeing the greedy assemblage,. 
could not identify. But then he was no ornithologist. 

Money was what he loved, not nature; and especially he 
did not love such phases of nature as now presented them- 
selves to his view. But in one regard he was pleased. For he 
saw that his chance was at hand. This lonesome unvisited 
place was as though made to order for his well-nursed and long- 
delayed design. 

And when this morning he had awakened to find every- 
thing wrapped in thick woolly fogginess, a vapoury blanket 
against sight and a muffler for sound, he rejoiced inwardly. 
They had been called at four-thirty o’clock; had breakfasted 
in a lamplit kitchen with their sleepy hostess serving them,. 
and long before the retarded daylight came had_ trudged 
through the cloaking grayness across a field and had entered 
a narrow trail where wet cold bushes whipped at their legs. 
He bore his gun, also a heavy case of shells, a luncheon and 
a jug of water for drinking. Old Pettigrew went ahead of him, 
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carrying only a gun, and thereby the more surely sealed his 
own death warrant. His bottled hate made the laden and 
labouring Gaul fairly writhe as he followed close behind. 

Coming down to the lake’s margin they had to feel their 
way. It was by stumbling against it that Pettigrew, still in 
advance, found the skiff snubbed up to bank. 

The older man climbed in and went astern. The younger cast 
off the tether, took the oars, and pulled out, aiming as best he 
could for a point diagonally opposite, where the well-sheltered 
blind should be. Largely by luck, they blundered headlong 
into it and disembarked and made ready against the further 
lifting of the fog and the coming of the game. Gaul set out the 
decoys. 

The fog lifted, or at any rate it thinned. But it was after 
eight o’clock before in the murk about them they caught the 
swish-swish, like tough silk being torn crosswise, of swift 
wings. Directly overhead and, by reason of an optical illusion 
due to the atmospheric conditions, seeming to be twice their 
proper size, suddenly appeared a brace of ducks. They loomed 
an instant, swung, disappeared, then wheeled back into sight, 
poised and hovered, their pinions set and they ready to pitch 
in. 

Pettigrew fired his right barrel, and the second bird crum- 
pled and tumbled down with a splash perhaps ten yards in 
front of their ambush. He laid his empty gun aside, wriggled 
out from behind the blind, and splashed through the shallows. 

“Well, anyhow, I got one,” he said. “Why didn’t you 
shoot?”’ 

These were his last words. He stooped to pick up the dead 
bird and, with that, Gaul after just one lightning-swift fit of 
hesitation, one instantaneous flicker of his will, let him have 
it in back of the head and dropped him. 

But strangely he lived. He must have a skull like iron. 
Face downward in the water, he wallowed and kicked spas- 
modically—like a speared frog, like a hooked fish. His shoul- 
ders heaved, he thrust up his mangled head and started a 
strangled gurgling cry. He began it, but he never finished it. 
Gaul broke through the blind, advanced, stood directly be- 
hind him and with the muzzle almost touching gave him the 
contents of the tight-choked left-hand barrel right between 
the shoulders. So of course after that he did not stir again. 
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Right there Gaul had displayed that first flash of quick- 
wittedness upon which, looking back on it, he might congratu- 
late himself. How expedient he had been about reshaping 
the plan—how marvellously swift! For beforehand it had been 
his intention to claim he had killed by accident. The remorse- 
ful grief-stricken explanation of it already had been framed 
and mentally many times rehearsed—the fatal and ever-to- 
be regretted moment of carelessness, the stumbling of an 
unwary foot, the involuntary tightening of a numbed trigger 
finger on a touchy trigger. Every day nearly in the hunting 
season you read just that self-same story in the city papers. 
Some days you read it twice or oftener even. 

But here was a difficulty: To account for one mortal wound 
in the dead body would be easy enough; to account for two 
such wounds and both of them inflicted from the rear, would 
be impossible. Instantly, though, or so now it in retrospect 
seemed to him, this most resourceful of assassins remoulded 
his scheme. He would weight the body with the heavy shell 
box and sink it in a deep part of the lake. In places the lake 
was very deep. This fact he knew by hearsay; he would 
prove it by making soundings. Then he would hurry back 
to the crossroads with a tale of a boat overturned, of the 
drowning of his unfortunate benefactor, of his own narrow 
escape. Why, indeed, this should make infinitely a better 
tale than the other. 

He drew the skiff from its hiding in the slushy reed-grown 
herbage alongside the blind and shoved it out to where the 
flattened corpse was sprawled in shallows now vividly dis- 
tempered. Taking care to get little or no blood on his gar- 
ments, he lifted the body into the stern of the skiff. He had 
no trouble in huddling it on the floor boards below the level 
of the gunwale. 

He put in also the shell case and the two guns, got in him- 
self and took the oars, and pulled out through the cloaking 
fog which opaquely exaggerated everything—distances, the 
sizes of objects, the shapes of them. He meant to use the 
hitch rope of the skiff for fastening the shell case to Petti- 
grew’s middle. . , 

He pulled with steady strokes. He must be in the middle 
of the lake, or near it, when misgivings of a new and a terrible 
sort beset him. Suppose, dragging for the corpse, they grap- 
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pled it fast and hauled up the dumb yet eloquent evidence 
to hang him? Suppose it somehow was freed from its anchor- 
age and rose? Suppose there was a way of draining this lake? 
One overlapping another, these dreadful contingencies raced 
across his mind, and the blood flowing to his heart seemed 
suddenly to stop short and curdle. 

He threw up his head as though to clear his brain of fumes, 
and by that motion found the answer for his problems, for 
in that same instant he remembered having read somewhere, 
years and years before—perhaps it was in Dickens he read it 
—how formerly in England a suicide was buried where two 
highways met, with a stake driven through the heart. 

Not a hundred yards from him and, by reason of a provi- 
dential rift in the fog, more or less distinctly visible, a whole 
army of stakes showed themselves; a geometric pattern of 
them, protruding at gentle slants above the misted surface 
of the waters. They angled outward and toward him, form- 
ing a sort of irregular, slightly tilted palisade. A considerable 
number of them, especially those which formed the wing of 
the ruined weir, were shifted from true alignment with their 
fellows. Indeed a few had vanished altogether, leaving spaces 
like gaps in a row of snaggly teeth. If some were gone alto- 
gether it stood to reason that some of the others must be 
loosely rooted in the loamy bottom. 

He pulled across there, frightening away a mixed flock of 
the birds which, as he had casually remarked yesterday, made 
this their hunting ground. Steering up alongside, he tried 
certain experiments. They were most gratifying experiments. 
The interwoven drift jam contained sizable saw logs, strayed 
cross ties, trunks of fallen trees. At this point and again at 
that it snugly was fixed. It teetered and quivered under pres- 
sure but would sustain him, would give him a reasonably se- 
cure footing. He tested it and knew it would. 

Climbing out on it and balancing himself cautiously, he 
found that by exercising due care he could walk to and fro 
along it. He did this meanwhile, holding the painter of the 
burdened skiff securely, and at once dislodged from a crevice 
that special accessory to his new design for which he sought— 
a length of tree bough, water-soaked, solid enough to with- 
stand hard strokes, heavy enough to serve him either as bat- 
tering ram or hammer. And also by feeling, he discovered, 
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just where accident or age had made those intermittent spaces 
between the stakes, one stake which could be lifted out of its 
present position. 

He did lift it out in a series of tugs, after having forcibly 
freed it from its socketing in the tenacious mud of the lake 
bed. Heaving it up, foot by foot, he saw that at its base it 
was sharpened to a point, as he had expected it would be. 
It had been displaced; it could readily be replaced and with 
blows upon its top, given a firmer position than before, and 
no human eye, however keen, be ever the wiser. Finally, for 
the simplification of his task there was this to be said—the 
body he meant to pin and shove under and press flat at the 
foot of his stake already was bored through and through. 

It was here that for a brief ghastly spell a surge of nausea 
made him weak and dizzy. It passed through, immediately, 
and did not return. At the end of twenty minutes or so, the 
main job being completed, he reéntered the rowboat, and 
drawing away a few yards, contemplated his handiwork for 
any betraying flaws. There was no flaw. There was not the 
slightest difference by which to distinguish that one par- 
ticular pile from the piles which neighboured it right and 
left. What hideous transfixed secret it held so securely sub- 
merged ten, twelve feet down beneath the placid coffee- 
coloured waters would still be his secret and his alone long 
after the tissues vanished and the skeleton parted and the 
bones sank into the soft ooze. Now let them drag and probe 
and scrape to their deluded hearts’ content. 

He rowed back to mid-lake, diagonally fronting the blind, 
and thereabouts, with an oar plunged straight downward 
so that his arm was wetted to the shoulder. He made sound- 
ings until the paddle blade no longer touched bottom. By 
taking bearings from the shore, now more plainly seen as a 
rising breeze carded the mist, he marked this spot. He meant 
to return to it. He did return after he had rowed into a small 
eddy above the blind and, standing knee-deep in water, had 
tilted the skiff on its side and painstakingly had washed it 
clean of all its fresh red stains. 

Then, once more taking along his gun and Pettigrew’s and 
the shells, he went back where he had sounded the depths 
and cast these articles overboard. But before that, standing 
in the blind, he had reloaded both guns, and for support of 
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his revised narrative had fired either set of barrels in rapid 
succession into the air. 

He sent one oar adrift here. With the other he sculled his 
way nearer the bank and climbed overboard in water which 
was thigh-deep on him. He set the remaining oar free, cap- 
sized the skiff and gave it a strong push outward, then held 
his breath and stooped under, submerging himself entirely. 
His cap he allowed to lift off his head so that his scalp got 
thoroughly wet along with the rest of him. He waded ashore, 
being careful to emerge at a point where he stepped upon 
springy vegetation which recorded no foot traces, and ran, 
bareheaded, to give the alarm. 

And now here he was, pouring the water out of his boots, 
and the thing was finished and it was all so fool-proof and so 
perfect! 


Three days went by, then four, then five, and little hap- 
pened except that Gaul sent messengers across country to 
the nearest railroad point with telegrams for divers of the 
dead man’s kin and for the executors of the estate. Answers 
came back and were relayed to him, but none of the senders 
appeared. They would leave in Gaul’s competent hands the 
melancholy efforts to reclaim the remains of deceased; the 
wires so stated. This suited Gaul. 

He spent the daylight of these five days at Pintail. To the 
searchers he made it appear that merely a natural anxiety 
over their failure to recover his friend’s body concerned him. 
He watched while they set off their futile, foolish blasts of 
dynamite, and inwardly laughed at them behind the mask 
of a face set to show a deep concern. The explosions created 
a heavy mortality among the fishes but that was all. A grap- 
nel brought up one of the guns, but the other gun and the 
shell case remained unfound. 

Also Gaul watched Uncle Joe Sam Flint. That venerable 
person took no active part in these vain proceedings but ap- 
peared content to moon about the shores of the lake, a solitary 
comic figure, always with his gun on his shoulder or in the 
crook of his elbow. 

Once, on an afternoon toward the end of the week, Gaul 
suffered a passing qualm of apprehensiveness when he beheld 
the old man on the low bank immediately overlooking the 
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abandoned fish trap. At once though he was able to convince 
himself that he had no cause for trepidation because about 
all Flint did—and he did it for at least two hours—was to 
sit near the water’s edge and smoke a pipe and contemplate 
his surroundings. 

He did do just one thing besides these things, and that, 
to Gaul’s way of thinking, was a characteristically stupid 
thing. He pulled up and fired toward the flocks hovering and 
darting among the pilings. He didn’t hit anything, though. At 
the shot the frightened birds sped away, but presently re- 
turned to their foraging, and shortly after this their disturber 
betook himself away. 

This triviality befell on the afternoon of the fifth day. 
On the morning of the sixth day, it being a Saturday, only 
four volunteer searchers appeared, and they knocked off at 
noon and went to their homes to eat their dinners. Gaul him- 
self was preparing to go to his boarding-place at the widow’s 
when Uncle Joe Sam came trudging up and hailed him. 

“Mister,” he said, in his friendly nasal drawl, “I wonder 
would you mind much agoin’ out thar jest onc’t more with 
me and show me perzactly whar it were you turned over and 
all. I’ll pull the boat. You see, I’ve got a kind of a new idee 
about this here.” 

Gaul didn’t mind. So they boarded the skiff, he sitting in 
the stern facing the oarsman, and they cruised over a given 
radius, and patiently Gaul, perhaps for the fiftieth time that 
week, repeated his mythical narrative. 

“T reckon thet’ll be enough,” Flint said presently, “and 
much oblige’ to you, mister.’’ He gave a hard shove on the 

oars, then another and a third. 

“Hold on,” said Gaul, glancing backward over his shoul- 
ders. ‘“‘ You’re getting off your course, aren’t your We’re going 
away from the bank, not for it.”’ 

“T aim to head this here way,” explained Flint. ‘That 
there old fish-cage jest yonder—that’s what I’m headin’ fur.” 

“But why?” Gaul strove to keep any suggestion of un- 
easiness out of his query. 

“Oh, I got another little idee, tha’s all. Look at them there 
near’most stobs stickin’ up thar. Count ’em, please, startin’ 
frum this end till you come to the ‘leventh.” 

“T'see it—what of it?”’ Gaul’s voice was steady, careless, 
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but the beginnings of a terrible premonition smote on the 
killer’s nerves. 

“Well, I aim—ef you don’t mind?—to land at that drift 
pile and let you out. And then, ez a special favour to me—you 
bein’ younger’n I am and lots pearter—I’m agoin’ to ast 
you, please, suh, to take holts of that there ’leventh stob and 
sort of rastle it loose fur me.” 

Gaul tensed himself for a spring. It was too late for that. 
Uncle Joe Sam had released his grips on the oars; they trailed 
in the oarlocks. He had his gun up ready to snap its butt to 
his shoulder; its muzzle, slowly lifting, almost brushed Gaul’s 
breast. 

““Mebbe”—the old man’s tone was gentleness itself— 
““mebbe, mister, thar’s some reason why you wouldn’t keer 
to pull up that thar stob, heh? Well, then, which would you 
ruther do—have me hold this here fuzee on you and make 
you pull it up whether or no, or else whilst us two is settin’ 
here with nobody else handy, would you ruther tell me whut’s 
fastened down underneath at the foot of it?” 

In the terror which had seized on him and was shaking him 
to pieces Gaul misinterpreted the motive behind this last. 
Could it mean this grim old man wanted pay for silence? It 
must mean that. It had to mean that. He caught at the hope 
it seemed to offer. 

“T—l’ll tell you,” he cried, “tell you everything!”’ He did 
tell, in halting broken sentences, and by the time he had 
finished telling, the skiff before a puffy wind had drifted 
ashore at a point not very far from where the footpath broke 
through the frost-painted woods. 

“This’Il do fust rate fur a landin’,” stated Flint. “Fur the 
time bein’ I reckin we’ll jest let that thar stob be. I reckin 
that’ll suit you best. We’ll get out here—you fust, please, and 
stand stiddy, till I kin crawl out.”’ He made no threats, but 
his gun barrel was eloquent. 

Had he tried, Gaul couldn’t have run, though. His legs 
were like columns of soft gelatin under him, and in his ears, 
like a clashing gong he heard doom ringing, and he had a 
hideous choked fecling as though a noose was about his 
throat. In a way of speaking, a noose was. 

Obeying a command—but it was in the form of a request 
most mildly and politely put—he set his hands behind his 
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back and crossed them, and Uncle Joe Sam lashed them to- 
gether with the tie rope of the skiff..So doing, his captor 
apologized for the lack of proper bonds: 

“T ordered me a set of handcuffs the same time I got me 
my badge and all. Cost eight dollars, too. The badge come 
and the diplomy, but they ain’t never sent them handcuffs, 
yit. I’m sorry.” 

He scooped a palmful of Jake water and let it trickle on 
the knot to shrink it tighter. He wrapped the free end of the 
rope about his left wrist, leaving perhaps three yards of tether 
between him and his prisoner. They turned inland. 

“Them boys up at the store—they certainly have been 
thinkin’ they had the laugh on me.” The old man chuckled 
softly. “They'll be laughin’ t’other sides of their mouths!... 
Not that way, please, mister,” he said then. They had come 
to where the trail forked under the bluff. “ We take the right- 
hand turn. You see,” he added painstakingly, as though feel- 
ing an explanation were due, “you see, I wouldn’t dast take 
you out past Starbuck’s. Them boys mout not feel prone to 
string you up jest fur killin’ yore friend the way you done, 
but I’m afeared they mout git the notion of takin’ you away 
frum me and stringin’ you up fur the way you treated him 
after he was dead. That would rile em up—and then them 
workin’ so long and so hard on your say-so fur nuthin’. 

“So we'll just dodge off here to the right and “leven miles’ll 
bring us to the county seat. We got a nice new county jail 
over thar. It’s a right smart piece fur you to have to walk, 
but we’ll jest jog along slow and take it easy. We'll have to, 
account of my old laigs.”’ 

But it was the old man and not the younger who shambled 
' up the slope and on into the tall timber. Gaul’s chin lolled on 
his breast, and at intervals hard shivers ran through him— 
through his legs, his body, his twisted pinioned arms. Not 
once again during the long journey to the new county jail 
did he speak. 

Flint did, though, several times. For example, he presently 
said: “Mister, mebbe you’d like to know how ’twuz I come 
to ketch on? Well, I’ll tell you. It wuzn’t nothin’ you said nor 
nothin’ you done. You wuz purty smart, purty slick about it. 
I got to give you credit fur that. It was somethin’ you didn’t 
have'no hand in, mister. It wuz a bird! 
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“Ves, suh, believe it or not, jest ez you’re a mind to, 
that’s whut it wuz—a bird. A crow, leastwise a kind of a crow. 
Not one of them reg’lar crows sich ez is so thick round these 
parts all the year round, but a bigger kind than whut they air 
and diffe’nt in his ways. F’r instance, now, he ain’t so sharp 
after cawn and hen aigs ez they are. Seems like his taste runs 
more fur spiled vittles—carrion and stuff like that, same ez a 
buzzard’s does. I reckin he ain’t no keener eye than a buz- 
zard’s fur somethin’ that’s dead, but his smellin’ powers is 
whar he seems to have the aidge on all of them. And smart—- 
it’s like ez ef he had second sight. 

“He’s an old residenter, same ez me. He’s been hangin’ 
’round this lake fur years now—three or four anyways. He 
ain’t got no mate, and I reckin he’d ’a’ pulled out long before 
this, only he’s got somethin’ chronic the matter with one 
wing and can’t fly so very good. It’s a wonder to me how he 
come to git away in here in the fust place because he don’t 
rightly belong to a country like this. 

“A feller that was in here gunnin’ two seasons ago, he told 
me about him. This here feller I’m speakin’ of knowed the 
book names fur birds and all, even ef he hadn’t steddied ’em 
clos’t the way I have, and he says to me that this here crow 
rightly belonged fur away frum here—by the ocean side. Sea 
crow—that’s whut he called him. He ‘lowed he must ’a’ 
strayed mighty fur frum headquarters. He marvelled about 
it, he didso.... Jest a minute, mister, I want to kind of ketch 
up with my breathin’. Got a kind of stitch in my laig, too.” 

There was a very short halt, then they went on, the leash 
drooping and swaying between them, and he droned on: 

“Yes, suh, it’s likely 1 wouldn’t never ’spicioned nothin’ 
out of the way ef it hadn’t been fur that selfsame old crow. 
We’ve got to thank him. At the fust, I jest hung round be- 
cause it seemed like to me, me havin’ tuck up detecatin’, that 
it wuz my place to be on hand whilst this here drowndin’ 
business wuz goin’ on. That’s the main reason I stayed round. 
But nachelly I kept my eyes peeled, and day before yistiddy 
twas, I tuck note of him—the way he wuz actin’ and all. I 
reckin ef I’d seen him onc’t before that I’d seen him a thou- 
sand times, but now he wuz actin’ funny—fur him. 

““Here’s whut he wuz doin’. He wuz settin’ constant on one 
of them stobs on that old fish trap along with the kingfishers 
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and the creek cranes and all like that. I knowed whut they 
wuz thar fur—to ketch ’°em some live feed—but whut wuz 
he thar fur? That’s whut floored me. Because he ain’t no great 
hand fur minnows and sunfish. Ef he’s goin’ to eat fish he’d 
ruther it’d be washed up on the bank, good and dead. 

“But thar he wuz, and somehow I couldn’t keep frum 
watchin’ him and I thinks to myself: ‘Whut’re you up to, 
anyway?’ And after a spell I noticed yit another funny thing 
about him. I notice that he’s stickin’ to jest one stob all the 
time. 

“The other birds is flappin’ hither and yon, and lightin’ 
fust one place and then another, but he ain’t—no, suh. And 
by grannies, the next I sees is that he’s peckin’ away, peckin’ 
away with that old big black bill of his’n at the top of that 
stob like he’s tryin’ to get at somethin’ down in it. 

“ All that night it stuck in my haid. I like to figger out whut 
wild things mean when they do a seemin’ly curious thing, 
because, shore ez shootin’, they’ve always got a sensible 
meanin’ to it. So yestiddy when I come back I looked fur him 
right off. And shore enough thar he sets on that same stob 
of his’n and he’s peckin’ away harder’n ever, seems like. So 
in the evenin’ I tuck a turn round the end of the lake and 
crope up clos’t and now, I could hear him fussin’ to himself 
between licks. 

“T comes out in the open whar he kin see me, and still he 
don’t fly away—which ain’t like him. So I sets and I steddies 
and I steddies, and after while I says to myself: ‘That there 
stob he’s foolin’ with wuz pethy to begin with, it bein’ a 
willow, and its grain runs straight up and down. Mo’over, it’s 
-been asettin’ thar in the water a long time so probably it’s 
got deep seams in it and water cracks. It don’t stand to rea- 
son,’ I says to myself, ‘that that thar old scound’el’s tuck a 
sudden fancy fur willow chips.’ 

“And right then and thar the beginnin’s of a big notion 
come to me. So I ups and shoots one barrel above him in 
the air but not clos’t enough to hit him. Away he goes lickety- 
split, but, by grannies, he don’t go clean away, and that ain’t 
like his nature, neither. He flops round and round and round 
and then purty soon back he comes, like he’s cravin’ and can’t 
stay away, and down he drops clos’ter and clos’ter a 

It was as though by his homely words this old man created 
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a dreadful picture. It penetrated even through his sweated 
agony of despair to the numbed brain of the murderer so that 
he saw it and the damnation that was in it—this winged and 
ravenous undertaker, this black dreadful bird of nemesis, 
cawing, circling, hovering, descending to worry and tear with 
a strong greedy beak at the porous tip of a willow stake—a 
certain stake, always one certain stake. 

“Clos’ter and clos’ter he comes and lights ag’in and starts 
peckin’ ag’in . . . And so that’s how-come me to toll you out 
thar on the lake with me this mawnin’ and try that little 
trick of mine on you, which it certainly worked out right, 
didn’t it, now? . .. Them blame’ boys back at Starbuck’s 
Say, mister, I kin shut my eyes and see the fool looks on their 
faces!” 


